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BIENNIAL REPORT. 

After compiling educational statistics for 1016 the Bureau of Edu- 
cation adopted the plan of collecting statistics biennially instead of 
annually as in preceding years. Consequently, no special statistics 
on summer schools were collected for 1917. However, the pumber 
of students in such schools in 1917 is given in the Biennial Survey 
in the chapters on colleges, universities, and professional schools, 
and on normal schools, and are roughly comparable with the corre- 
sponding statistics for such institutions appearing herein. 

CLASSIFICATION OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

It was thought advisable this year to divide the su mm er schools 
into two classes; one consisting of summer schools more or less closely 
identified with standard colleges, universities, and professional 
schools, and normal schools; the other made up very largely of 
' independent summer schools and schools conducted by private high 
schools and academies and by institutions of higher rank .which do 
not offer a full collegiate or normal school course. This classification 
makes possible a comparison of the enrollment in summer schools 
of the first group, as summarized herein, with the enrollment in 1917, 
as given in the preceding chapters of the Biennial Survey on colleges, 
universities, and professional schools, and on normal schools. Con- 
sequently, by means of this classification, annual statistics on the 
enrollment in summer schools of colleges, universities* and normal 
schools are obtainable. \ 


Table 1. — sc&oofc — Instructors, lecturers, student*, and average cost, 1911-1918. 


1 

1911 

1913 

1913 | 

' 1 

; *1914 

1915 

1916 

1918 

Summer schools reporting 

Instru^bn: 

Men. 

Women 

Total 

' Lecturers: 



aen.>*.. 

477 


873 | 

701 

674 

734 

480 

5.573 

2*477 

8,140 

3,168 

7,616 

4,306 

* 8,667 

4,829 

f 9,300 

5,527 

si 

7,471 

4,488 

8,049 

0,306 

11, 733 

13,438 

14,737 

17,000 

11,960 


. 1,439 
319 

1,617 

103 

1,978 

443 

1,061 

551 

1,800 

438 

' 1,3*1 ■ a '3 

.... :*• m 


. . b « 74 

1,748 

1,010 

_,**.»* 

> : 3,413 
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Table 1 . — Summtr schools — Instructors , lecturers , students , and average cost t t911- 
^ l9l8 — Continued. 


- 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916* 

1 

19|8 

Lectures, recitals, etc., given. ... 

2, 939 

3,122 

4,201 

4,104 

4,905 

4,747 

3,568 

Number or students enrolled: 
Men 

38.140 

46,657 

62,625 

. 77, 455- 

86,581 

107,955 

33,445 

Women 

80,167 

96,560 

118,663 

141,339 

155,230 

190,264 

126,977 

Total 

llfi, 307 

142,217 

USl,288 

218.794 

241,811 

298,219 

‘160,422 

A verage cost per student 

$18.00 

SI 5. 51 

$18. 40 

$17.48 

$16.99 

$14.85 

i$24. 14 

Institutions ottering courses ac- 
credited for degrees 

180 

217 

268 

269 

263^ 

295 

272 


“ 


1 Average cost In colleges, universities, and normal schools only is 121.30. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

Hitherto all types of summer schools have been included in this 
report. As many of these were more^or less temporary in nature* 
comparative statistics of such a heterogeneous group of schools have 
limited application and are of doubtful value. Consequently, no 
attempt was made in 1918 to secure a report from Y. M. C. A. 
schools, from summer camps, from summer schools organized for the 
expressed purpose of preparing persons for examinations for tJffKchers’ 
certificates, from summer schools conducted by cities, or from special 
summer schQols for training teachers of the .deaf, blind, and feeble- 
minded. For the benefit of persons who desire to know the name, 
location, and date of session of such* schools, this information will be 
included in each annual educational directory published by the 
Bureau of Education and will answer most inquiries satisfactorily. 
This change in the plan of collecting statistical data from summer 
schools has caused a noticeable variation from the corresponding 
statistics collected in preceding years. It is desirable therefore to 
point out by means of comparative tables and graphs the variation 
in certain fundamental data. 

The total number of summer schools included in this.report is 480. 
This number includes 35S schools conducted by the colleges, uni- 
versities, &d normal schools listed in Table 9, and 122 other summer 
schools listed in Table 10. The 358 schools of collegiate or normal 
school rank include 104 summer schools of standard universities, 119 
schools of standard colleges, and 135 schools conducted by normal 
schools. Comparative data on the total' number of schools reported' 
in preceding years are given in Table 1. In 19 IQ the number of 
summer schools reporting was 734. Of this number, 231 schools 
were not asked to submit a. report this year. The actual decrease, 
therefore, in the number of schools is only 23, which may be accounted 
■ for by the failure of certain schools to submit a report this year. In 

f t ' i thftfl Kaah tr sfifttsinl t m * 4- a & 1 
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has been assumed throughout the following discussion that the list 
of schools reporting this year has been as representative as in pre- 
ceding years, barring the exclusions enumerated above. 



** - 


In the summer schools of colleges, universities, and normal schools, 
10,564 instructors were reported, including 6,713 men and 3,851 
women; and* in the second group of summer schools 1,396 instructors 
were reported, including 759 men and $37 women. The total number ' 
of instructors in all summer schools reported in 1918 was 11,960, 
including 7,472 men and 4,488 women. Comparative statistics on 
the teaching staff in summer schools since 1911, the date when the 
Bureau of Education began systematically to collect reports on sum- 1 
mer schools, are given in Table 1. Figure 1 shows graphically JLhe 
increase or decrease in thq teaching stalff in summer schools since 
1011. The upper curve "represents the total number of instructors, 
and the low r er curves the number of men and women composing the 
total. - 

To secure comparable data for 1916 and 1918 the number of 
instructors ;in the 231 schools not included in this year's report has 
been ascertained. The vertical distance between the corresponding v; 
disconnected lines in figxire 1 represents this elimination. TheTihfe^L. 
•v plemcmtoy ^ -jOn^the^gtaph^show the * 

" * as- 
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teaching staff in all other schools reporting in 1916 and are directly 
comparable with the corresponding data for 1918, to which they are 
connected. THe drop, therefore, in the two upper curves between 
1916 and 1918 can not be attributed to the exclusion of certain 
schools from the report this year, but must indicate an actual decrease 
in the total teaching force and in the number of men instructors. 

In these 231 schools included in the 191G report, but ehminated 
from the 1918 report, 1,839 men apd* 2,689 wofnen instructors were 
employed. If only the same tyfte of schools as are included in this 
report had been included in the 1916 report, the statistics would have 
shown 8,807 men and 4,265 women instructors, instead of 10,646 and 
6,954/ respectively. Consequently/ the report for 1918 shows a 
decrease of 1,335 men instructors and an increase of 223 women 
instructors in summer schools. This increase of 5 pet* cent in the 
'number of women instructors and decrease of 15 per cent in the 
number of men instructors since 1916 has undoubtedly been caused 
by war conditions. On the whole there has been an actual decrease 
of 1,112, or 7.7 per cent, in the teaching staff in summer schools of 
the types included in this report. 

STUDENTS. 


The total number of students enrolled in summer schools in 1918 
was 160,422, consisting ef 33,445 men and 126,977 women. Of the 
total number reported, 90 per cent, or 144,686 students, were enrolled 
^in summer schools of standard colleges, universities, and nyrmal 
schools. Twenty per cent of the total collegiate or normal school 
enrollment, or 28,666 students, were men, and 80 per cent, or 116,020 
students, were women. In the summer schools of other institutions 
157 736 students were enrolled, of whom 4,779, of 30 per cent, w r ero 
men, and 10,957, or 70 per cent, women. Comparative historical 
data on summer-school enrollment are shown in figure 2. 
k As in tM case of the teaching staff, so in figure 2 supplementary 
points representing the eraollmenljn 1916 have beon ascertained and 
are indicated by “stare” on the graph. JTioso points are directly 
comparable to the corresponding points for 1918, to which they have 
been connected. The vertical distance between the corresponding 
V disconnected linos in 1916 represents the elimination incident to the 
exclusion of certain schools from the report. The enrollment in 1916 
in the 231 schools not included in the list this year was 39,608 men 
^ 56,241 nvomen. , If these numbere are deducted from the total 

reported in 1916 in Table 1, remainders of 68,347 and 
134 r 023 are obtained respectively for men and women. In othor 

. of, schools wpcrting/Ju* 1916 ajid in 
19*18/ thiro has been ,a debase' q|$ 4,99? stu- 

dents and oi 7,046 m the-numb^^ 
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can bo safely assumed that this decrease of in per cent in the number 
of mon studonts and of 5 percent in the enrollment of womfen students, 
or a combined decrease of 21 per cont, has boon-duo to war conditions. 
A comparison with the percentages obtained above for the teaching 
staff shows that tho student body has boon moro affected by war 
conditions than the instructing force, a fact which might have been 
anticipated. 


ENROLLMENT IN ALL SUMMER SCHOOLS REPORTING 

fig. 2. 

fltrt. — Idfanort. 
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Table 2. — Derivation of index numbers used in figure S. 


Year. 

Mwi 

enrolled in 
summer 
schools. 

Women 
enrolled in 
summer 
schools. 

Index 
number 
of male 
students. 1 

Index 
number 
of female 
students.* 

1* 

2 

8 

4 

6 


38,t40 

80,157 

65 

66 


46, 657- 

06,560 

79 

79 


62,525 

118,603 

106 

M * 


77,465 

141,339 

. 131 

116 

1915 

86,661 

155,230 

147 

iJr 


68,347 

134,023 

116 

110 

T 

33,4$ 

126,977 

M 

104 

f Avenge ' 

■ ■ *. k — — 

K»,W 

121,760 

100 

100 


r the average. 
' the average. 


. rt 1 Obtained by di vi d I ng^eaehVi umber in'fcolumn 2 by t 
* i Obtained by dividing each number in a by I 

Apparently from figure 2 there has been from 191 1 to 1916 a greater ' 
optional annual mcreasje m the number of women student# thaiL?: 
in the i^mberlof m^ students. This graphic . illusion ia nvwoof " :;&s 
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whon tho roador refers to figure '3, in which tho onroUjttont 1ms been 
reduced to indices. 


INDICES or ENROLLMENT IN SUMMER SCHOOLS -SHOWIN G 
RELATIVE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER QF MEN AND WOMEN 

\ 



To socuro tho indicos usod in tho^j^&pk tho, enrollment for each 
year is dividod by the average onrollmont of mon and of womon, 
respectively. The indices for tho raalo enrollment for the past sovon 
i yoars are plotted in the graph as tho solid lino and tho corresponding 
i indices for tho female enrollment are plotted as tho brokon line. In 
gonorkl, a groator proportional rate of chango is shown for the 

0 male enrollment than for female onrollmont. From 1915 to 1918 tho 
proportional rate of increase is greater for the femalo onrollmont. 
It is safe to assume that fewer men in 1918 attended summer school 
on account of war conditions. This method of presentation does not 
measure the proportional rate of change but only shows that a varia- 
tion exists. Tho graph warrants the conclusion that in general an 
increasingly larger number of mon than women are attending summer 

' schools. In other words, if the avorago summer school in 1913 
enrolled 100 men and 100 women, in 1914 it might be assumed that 
possibly the same school would onroll 120 mon and 110 women. An 
increasing number of institutions aro offering summer courses accred- 
ited for degrees, as will be observed in figure 8, and many students 

1 <&gm>lled during tfie regular terms axe induced to remain for the sum- 
| * merited u> shorten the \ime required ior graduation. M a greater 

percentage of then thaii^w ofnen 'aro enrolled in coljfegiate courses, i% 

L— § ■% " 
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is a fairly corroct inference that more regular mon than women stu- 
dents will remain in tho institution for summer school work, thereby 
tonding to produce tho result shown in figure 3. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUMMER .SCHOOLS OF 

Colleges, univerjs i ties and normal schools and of 

JTUDENT5 ENROLLED THEREIN-ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF 
SESSION. f,d.4 

k . S? V* 5 Q U K « 
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Tablk 3 , — Distribution of enrolltnent in summer schools according to length of term tn 

1913 . * 


Weeks in co.irA. 


2 ... 

3. . . 

4.. . 
5.*. 

6 .. . 


8.. 

10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
IT. 
18. 
10 . 
20 . 


Total, 


Colleges, unfv end ties, and normal schools. 


Schools 

Per cent 

Students 

Ter cent 

Schools 

Ter cent 

Students 

Per cent 

reporting. 

of total. 

enroilod. 

of total. 

reporting. 

of total. 

enrfilcd. 

of total 

2 

0.6 

115 

a i 

, 

0.8 

79 

0.6 

C 

1.7 

387 

.3 

2 

1.6 

282 

1.8 

13 

3.6 

2,347 

1.6 

n 

0.0 

• 405 

2.0 

17 

yj 

7,417 

5.2 

10 

8.2 

2,600 

16.5 

158 

9 

55,828 

731 

?8.8 

.5 

42 

e 

34.4 

7.4 

0,312 

576 

4a 1 
3.7 

44 

^ 12.3 

20,453 

14.2 

13 

10.7 

1,148 

7.3 

20 

, 5-6 

. 13,456 

0.4 

. 5 

4. 1 

450 

2.9 

25 

7.0 

11,671 

8.1 

6 

4.9 

441 

2.8 

37 

10.4 

10,760 

13.7 

6 

4.9 

287 

1.8 

/ 16 

4.5 

7,376 

5. 1 

5 

4. 1 

* 1,857 

11.8 

1 

.3 

400 

.3 

4 

3.3 

456 

2.9 

0 
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1 
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04 

.0 

2 

.6 

* 814 

.6, 

4 

3.3 

523 

3,3 

3 

.8 

206 

.2 

2 

1.7 

86 

.6 

3 

» .8 

2,617 

1.8 

0 
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100.0 
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Other schools. 
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PERCENTAGE. DISTRIBUTION OF OTtfER .SUMMER .SCHOOLS 
AND OF STUDENTS ENROLLED THEREIN IN 018- ACCORDING TO 
LENGTH OF SESSION. 
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LENGTH OF TERM. 

Tho average length of session of all swnigcr schools reported in 
1918. was 7.G weeks. Tliis average, however, is rtot especially sig- 
nificant, since not a single summer school had a session of exactly 
tliis period. In fact, only 18 summer schools had u session of 7 
weeks. By reference to figures 4 and 5, it is -noted that tl\e most 
isommon type of summer school is the one having a session o^ 6 
weeks. Of the total number, 158 colleges, universities, and normals, 
or 44.3 per cent, held a session of G weeks, and 42 other summer 
schools, or 34.4 per cent of the total number, held a%ession for tho 
same length of time. In other words, 200 schools out .of a total of . 
480, or 42 per cent, held a session of 6 weeks. * * 

It will be observed especially in figure 4 that a fairly large group 
of schools hold sessions of 8, 9, 10, or 11 weeks. Altogether 126 col- 
leges, universities, and normal schools fall in this group. In all prob- 
ability the t&dency in such institutions is to maintain a longer 
term than 6 weeks. Future comparative studies of the summer 
schools <$f these institutions will verify or refute this assumption. 
Another significant fact portrayed in figure 4 is that, while 4/4.3 per 
cent of such schools maintain a 6 weeks* term, they enroll only 38.8 
A per^cent of the students; and that, while the institutions maintain- 
ing sessions of 8> 9, IQ, or 1 1 weeks constitute 35.3 per cent of the 
total-numb^ fhe# t^-rtudentei; . ^hie iact 
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* legi&te grade, as. is shown in figure 5, where 34.4 per cont of the 6 
weeks’ schools enroll 40.1 per cent of the total number of students, 
while 24.6 per cent of the schools running 8, 9, 10, or 11 weeks enroll 
only 14.8 per cent of the students. It is evident, therefore, that 
there is a tendency for students to attend a longer summer 4erm if 
the work cfiereA therein is accredited on a degree or counts toward 
graduation. Whettmr these conditions are characteristic of these 
institutions during the regular year’s work has not been ascertained 
and is not germane to the discussion. The conclusion that students 
attend- summer schools to shorten the period required* for gradua- 
tion is warranted. 

.It may be pointed out that the institutions in figures 4- and 5 fall- 1 ! 
ing at the extremes of each graph are extraordinary. Those offer- 
ing a very short course are more like institutes than summer schools, 
while those maintaining a very long term either hold two or more i 
sessions or begin the special summer term very early in the spring, 
usually to accommodate teachers who ?eek admission to a summer 
school as soon as their school term is ended. 

COST OF MAINTAINING SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Figure 6 shows the variation in average cost' for a period of yeahs. 

It will be noticed that the average cost per student of conducting 
summer schools in 1918 was 124.14. This is a decided increaso over 


PER CAPITA COST PER WEEK OF CONDUCTING SUMMER 
SCHOOLS IN 1916-ACCORDiNG TO LENGTH OF SESSION. 
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the average cost in 1916, which was only $14.85. This apparent dis- 
crepancy is partly explained hy the fact that so many special inde- 
pendent teacher-training schools, .in which the cost of maintenance 
is extremely low, have not been included in the report this year. 
In 1916, .187 schools included in the 231 schools from which a report 
was not sought this year reported an enrollment of 74,225 students 
and a total aggregate cost of $546,366. The per capiU cost of main- 
tenance, therefore, wa^ only $7.36. As the per capita cost for all 
summer schools in 1916 was $14.85, the per capita cost of mainte- 
nance in the 187 schools eliminated was only about one-half as much, 
as the cost in all schools reporting at that time. If the 187 schools 
had been excluded from the 1916 report, the per capita cost would 
have been $17.85. This average cost is directly comparable with 
the average cost for 1&18 and has been so indicated on the gipph. 
The increased per capita cost, therefore, for maintaining summer 
schools since 1916 has been 35 per cent. 

Here again, the average does not tell the whole story, inasmuch as 
no account has been taken of the increase or decrease of the length 
of term of summer sessions. Evidently the per capita cost of main- 
taining a group of schools for 7 weeks will be greater than for 6 weeks. 
For this reason it is necessary to compute the per capita cost per 
week. 


In Table 4 the schools reporting cost of m&inton&ift'e have been 
grouped according to the length of the session held. In the col- 
legiate and normal school group the per capita cost per week varies 
from $16.73 in schools maintained for 2 weeks to $0.89 in schools 
maintained for 18 weeks. In other summer schpols the per capita 
cost* ranges from $10.64 in schools running for 2 weeks to $0.35 in a 
school maintained for 20‘w$eks. In general, the longer the term the 
less the per capita cosKaf maintenance. This statement is made 
clearer by reference to figure 7, in which a gradual decrease in coqj 
is shown from left to right. The per capita cost per week in the 
largest groups of college, universities, and normal schools, Viz, in 
schools running for 6, 8, 9, 10, and 11 weeks is loes in schools main- 
tained for 8, 9, and 10 weeks. The per capita costs reported for 
schools maintained for a very short or for a very long term are 
unusual and are not characteristic of the group as a wholes The 
extreme variation from the usual cost of summer schools is brought 
out clearly in figure 7 P in which the par capita cost per week is given - 
for colleges, universities, and normal schools, for other summer •. 
schools belowxollegiate rank, and for both classes combined. It may- 
be added that 454 summer schools, out of a total of 480, reported 
the estimated cost of maintenance. In other words, 95 per cent of 
ill summer schools reported .cost. *Jn these schools over ®f per . 

* of thi $otal enrollment is repi^cnte-^- ' 
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COURSES ACCREDITED FOR DEGREES. 


By reference to Table 1 and figure 8 it will be observed that in 
general an increasing number of institutions offer at least a few 
courses accredited for degrees. A slight drop occurs i ft 1918, which 
may be due to war conditions. Only 11 schools which haVo been 
dropped from the list were counted in the preceding report as in- 
stitutions offering courses accredited for degrees. The remaining 
number of 284 institutions, reporting courses accredited for degrees i 
in 1916, is comparable with the total reported this year and has been 
sb indicated on the graph. It must be borne in min'd that several 
institutions which do not themselves grant degrees offer courses 
accredited for degrees in other institutions. This is true of a great 
many courses offered in summer normal schools. In 1918, 270 in- 
stitutions offered courses for first or undergraduate degrees, and 88 
•institutions for graduate degrees. Only 2 schools offered courses 
accredited for graduate degrees only. The total number of institu- 
tions, therefore, offering courses accredited for degrees was 272. 


LECTURERS. 

The total number of lecturers reported by summer schools in 1918 
was 1,762. The number reported in preceding years, excluding 1917, 
when no statistics were collected, was 1,911, 1,748, 1,910, 2,215, 
2,512, and 2,337 in the years 1911 to 1916, respectively. The de- 
crease shown in this report may be due to the exclusion of certain 
summer schools therefrom. 

In 1918 tho total number of •semipopular lectures, music recitals, 
etc., reported was 3,568. 

i 

OBSERVATION 0* PRACTICE SCHOOLS. 

The number of schools reporting observation or practice schools in 
*1913 was 157; 1914, 189; 1915, 200; 1916, 233; and in 1918, 190. 
:'s The enrollment in such schools for these rcsp*tive years was 10,599, 
14,013, 17,655, 21,295, and 18,345. As practice schools aro main- 
f tained to supplement the teacher training work, the omission of the 
special independent teacher-training schools from this report may 
. account for the noticeable decrease in enrollment and in the number 
of such schools. No data were collected on' such schools prior to 
| 1913. 


A COMPARISON OP ENROLLMENT IN SUMMEBdSCHOOLS. 

*Klf the 160,422 students enrolled in tho summer schools of 1918 had 
been equally distributed among the 480 schools includod in thisj*eport, 
the bhrollment in each wffixld have been 334. It .may be said, there- 
fore, that the average six e pf summer schools maintained in 1918 was 
334r The average do^ not co veytothp reader an aocurate picture 
of the enrollment intheae scIiMis inaamucV&s c^opls had 

■MM— —«m i 



SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 1918. J7 

an enrollment between 300 and 390 and only 1 school had exactly 
this average enrollment. '•-_ 



mon type of summer school is the one enrolling fevfrer than 100 
students. Over 36 per cent of all summer schools, or 174 schools/ 
fall in this group. In the first three groups 322 schools, or 07 per 
cent of the total number, are included. In other words, about two- 
thirds of all summer schools have an enrollment considerably less 
than the average. To be exact, 333 schools had an enrollment less than 
the average, while only 146 schools had an enrollment greater than the 
average. t The average, therefore, is very misleading in this instance 
and does not give so good a picture of the real situation as does the 
distribution table in figure 9. The three very large schools shown - 
at the extreme right of the diagram lend undue weight, to the aver*. 
;e%nd serve to.dr&w it out of a position which would indicate Sv 
central tendency if these larger schools had not been iuclude^^? 
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DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
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IN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
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Table 5 . — Showing method of obtaining enrollment percentages in summer schools used 

in figuro 10. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 1918. 1<> 

Figure 10 enables the reader to grasp the idea that a very few 
summer schools enroll a very large percentage of the total number 
t of pupils attending sucli schools. Reading from the vertical scale 
it will be observed that half of the total summer school enrollment 
is found in about 12.5 p&r cent of the schools. Reading from base 
lime it is found that half of the schools enroll almost 90 per cent of 
the total student body. This condition prevails because such a 
large number of summer schools as shown in figure 9 have a very 
' small enrollment. Reading the curve conversely from the viewpoint 
of the smaller schools represented’ it is noted that 50 per cent'of the 
schools enroll only a little over 10 per cent of the students. In this 
group the 240 smaller schools are included/ For the purpose of 
showing the dispersion in the di9tributidn of enrollment, a “line of 
equal distribution ” has been drawn diagonally across the figure 
connecting the extremes of the ordinate and the abscissa. If the 
enrollment were equally distributed in summer schools the points 
locating the curve would fall on the “line of equal distribution” in 
such a* way that 30 per cent of the schools would enroll 30 per centP 
of the Btudents ; 50 per cent of the schools, 50 per cent of the students, 
etc. The “bowing” of the curve away -from this “line” indicates 
that great inequality in enrollment axists. The farther the curve 
recedes from the “line of equal distribution” the greater is the 
dispersion. The curve does not give a numerical measurement of 
the dispersion but indicates that it exists. It also enables one to 
read readily the percentage of enrollment in any given percentage 
of schools. Tho curve forms a very valuable supplement to the dis- 
tribution bars represented in figure 9. 
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